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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 43 Willow Place, near the South Ferry, 


(Atlantic-st.) 

The topics which have heretofore chiefly occu- 
pied its columns, 
elements of its most 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


serious discussions, are com- 


measures : 


SALVATION FROMSIN, 
of the Gospel. 
«© Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


———+’ 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destr uction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
‘‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rartu 

AS IT (Matt. 6: 10.) 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘«* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


dating from his 


THE GIFT 





IS IN HEAVEN.” 








> Tsaiah. 





Sovereignty of Jesus © Christ, 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Socicty. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
lar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but aims to embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providential movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of its readers. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full codperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 

I Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send 3,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address ** The Circular, Brooklyn, NV. 


WANTE D FOR THE CIRCU L: AR, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &c. By writing for Tie Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 


2a 





of the true-hearted every where--growing up in 


and which will still be the main 


of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


[The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 


Circular as a FREE GIFT.] 
Ba” Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 

a summary view of their Religious and Social 

Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 

«* The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t) issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
of the Oneida Association, Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


Location 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and preapertty. 

PART IL.—SOCI THEORY 

PRELIMINARIES 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer I. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


IA L 


PART IL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS 


Crrricism or Curistenpom. ConstrrurionaL Curis- 


rranrry. THe Biste on Marriage. Paut’s Virws 
or Marriage. Law or Apuutery. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—Cotioquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Chureh : an octavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topies of interest: New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

telations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 

dengation of Life, &c. &c.,—-treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commi®ism—its constitutional 


Salvation from Sin. The 


basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files wd Vol. 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. (Semi. 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound:) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and ‘Tne Wrrness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
Ba~ The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


MPHE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
: for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties : :-—Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, ‘and Hov ey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuerat FLovur, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Mean, Freep, &e. 


, ry 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL 
Of various sizes and descriptions, 

7 Orders for any of articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

EE &° The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- | 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


the above 
Oneida, N. 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 

recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

Tuem Mint has recently been put in good repair, 

and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 

Grist-mill, With satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 

the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


ww 





ween 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to exeeute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency 





The above associated Communities being situated 
widely apart, and having each a somewhat distinct 
circle of wants and productions, have required for 
their own convenience a central agency for buying, 
selling, and exchange; and accordingly such a func- 
tion has naturally attached itself to the Brooklyn 
establishment. Mr. 
missioned with all the city business of the several 


GeorGe Crae@in has been com- 
Associations for some years, and we have found in 
this arrangement one of the utilities of Communism, 
inasmuch as he is able to do with little trouble for 
hundreds of persons in combination, what would in- 
volve a large cost of time, trouble and money, if the 
same business were to be discharged for them sepa- 
rately, and much more if every man should under- 
take a journey to the city to do it for himself. 

As our system of Community agency has become 
known, other friends besides those in the Associa- 
tions have appreciated its advantages, and solicited 
from time to time its services in business transac- 
tions in the city requiring a trusty personal over- 
sight. Finding it not incompatible with his other 
engagements, Mr. Crac:n has uniformly attended 
to these informal commissions, and has discharged 
them with satisfaction and success. As specimens of 
the convenience of the agency-system, and the nat- 
ural growth of the business in our hands, we might 
mention one or two instances. Our friend, H. N. 
Leet, a well-known merchant in Oneida Co., by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Cragin a year since, has been 
able to order goods at any time, and to have them 
purchased and dispatched under Mr C.’s personal 
supervision, thereby saving himself the trouble and 


TRAPS, | 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) f 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 

Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. | 


The several bills of goods thus purchased and for- 
warded, have been reported satisfactory. Mr. Cra- 
gin’s former connection with the mercantile trade in 
the city, is worthy of mention in connection with 
the advantages of this branch of the agency. An- 
other instance: A friend in Maine, whose acquaint- 
ance with us was wholly through the Circular, sent 
on several months since a package of Land-warrants, 
soliciting our services in selling them. Having suc- 
ceeded to his satisfaction, Mr. Cragin has since re- 
ceived several commissions from him and others in 
the same line. 

These and other instances, occurring unsought and 
unexpected, have suggested the idea of making this 
Central Agency a more extensive and regular busi- 
and accordingly Mr. Cragin now offers his 
| Services to all friends who may have business which 





ness ; 


| they are willing to intrust to him, in New York, 
| Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey City, and Newark. 
He will serve those who wish for a trusty agent, at 


| Such rates of commission as they shall deem reasona- 


| ble. 


Address——‘* Grorer Craerin, Box No. 6, Brook- 


poo BR, i." 


| 


and published the Bible in it. 











‘The Sandwich Islands. 


SKETCH OF A LECTURE BY CHARLES KING, 
Last Tuesday evening Dr. King lectured on 
‘'The Sandwich Islands and their Relations to 
the United States,’ in the large chapel of the 
New-York University. He said the subject 
had been suggested by a paragraph in a morn- 
ing paper, which mentioned that the inhabi- 
tants of those Islands, who seventy years ago 
had slain Capt. C ook, eaten his heart, and of- 
fered his body as sacrifice to their idols, asked 
admission into the Union. As the causes lead- 
ing to this request were mainly due to Ameri- 
can commerce and missionaries, the subject had 
a peculiar interest for an audience in the me- 
tropolis of America, The lecturer referred 
to what he considered a significant and interest- 
ing coincidence, namely, the discovery of the 
Islands at the time of the American Revolution. 
Cook sailed from Plymouth in July, 1776, and 
healluded to the fact of ships sailing at the same 
time to suppress the rising in the North Amer- 
ican colonies. Dr. K. then gave a rapid view 
of the geography, population, natural forma- 
tion, and products of the Sandwich Islands, 
which are distant from the American coast 
2,800 iniles. The inhabitants are a fine race 
physically ; the chiefs show purer blood, and 
are gencrally six feet high. Their King and 
nobles are hereditary. The taboo—iranslated 
. * prohibition,” but more peculiarly meaning 
‘ consecration’’-—was a powerful engine in tho 
han of the King, who was also the chief priest; 
any breach of it being punished with death. 
Kverything could be placed under ¢aboo—fields, 
fishing-grounds, &c.; also persons ; they dared 
not be seen abroad while it lasted ; also food. 


Women and men could not eat at the same 
table. The King soon became alive to the 


usefulness of an understanding with foreigners; 
and thus Owyhee was ceded tothe British 
crown. Honolulu has been deseribed as the 
most romantic of the group. 

With the increase of the Pacific commerce, 
intercourse with the Islands has increased, and 
their population has fallen off under the vices 
of what is called civilization. The Presbyterian 
Mission was the first; they caused several 
youths to be sent to the United States to be edu- 
cated. King Riorio abolished idolatry ; his first 
step was to violate taboo by eating publicly with 
his women; andina few days all the idols 
were redue ed to ashes. This act of Riorio, Dr. 
King regarded as one of high self-sacrifice and 
lofty moral conrage ; it opened the way to the 
(iospel. The American missionaries have been 
most successlul ; their chief opposition has been 
rom white settlers who wished to live in de- 
hauchery ; but Riorio had Jogie and common 
sense enough to protect the missionaries.— 
They have redueed the language to a system, 
Sailors, when 
they land, give the missionaries trouble, by 
their wish for de bauchery. A converted na- 
tive woman asked what part of America the 


sailors came from, and if they were not idola- 


tors. The lecturer regretted that the sailor, 


who is to other nations a type of the people he 
was born 
hoped that their - physical, moral, and religious 
wants would be better eared for. 
missionaries were too puritanical in their oppo- 
sition to amusements ; but there was an excuse 
in the fact that the games of the natives were 
all su closely connected with their old idolatry 
as to be danverous. 


among, isso much neglected; he 


Perhaps the 


In 1849 the French tried 





expense of too frequent journeys, and the loss. of 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 


Communes. 


time which they would require from his business,-- 


to get admission for Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
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tics, and French brandy at a reduced duty.— 
They have succeeded so far as to obiain a por- 
tion of the funds for a school, whenever they 
shall have a sufficient number of pupils. It is 


estimated that there are 224,000 acres of land | 


capable of producing sugar; the Islanders are 
laborious cultivators. 
their peculiar virtues. The chiefs have large 
houses and furnish them sumptuously ; they lay 
tables that would not disgrace London; and 
wear well fitting European clothes. Their po- 
liteness is scrupulous; though twenty years ago 
one of their ladies might be seen seated, cross- 
legged, eating a large fish, raw. Their saluta- 
tion was by rubbing noses ; they shake hands, 
but think it cold. They expressed grief by 
breaking their teeth. 
cheap. Whalers run into Honolulu, dispose of 
their cargoes there to other vessels, and go 
back to the fishing grounds. 

American influence predominates at Honolu- 
lu; the greatest number of officers of State 
are Americans. The attractiveness of these Is- 


lands to other powers, (the lecturer said, ) and | 


their feebleness, make them turn naturally to 
the United States, and the question soon will 
be, what isto be done with the Sandwich 
{slands ? 
they are, to a great extent, Americanized.— 
England, France and Russia have claims to 
them ; and while I write, a morning paper an- 
nounces the arrival in our City of the diplo- 
matic agent of Russia to the Sandwich Islands, 
to watch over Russian interests. The inde- 
pendence of the Government has been only 
nominal; every capricious demand of a for- 
eign power has been conceded under its guns. 
It is believed that the Sovereign, fearing for 
his indepeudence, has assigned his authority to 
the United States, and that the sealed transfer 
isin the archives in Washington, to be used 
when circumstances demand. ‘This is a most 
favorable aspect of affairs for us, if we can 
only learn that most difficult of virtues——to 
wait. Our language is spreading ; that noble 
language, instinct with the spirit of nations, 
and stamped with the mark of an Imperial Re- 
public. [Applause.] Should we countenance 
the addition of this zsland group to our contin- 
ental Republic? Previous additions have been 
generally of contiguous territory. There is a 
new thing under the sun——an emigration to the 
Kast. If California and Oregon alone could 
settle the question of this half-way house be- 
tween Asia and America, it is settled. There 
has been an infusion of foreign blood, and an 
increase of territory, unforeseen by the framers 
of our Federal Constitution. Alex. Hamilton 
speaks of it as for the thirteen States, and such 
as might spring up amidst or near them. But 
when Jefferson added Louisiana, he admitted 
there was no warrant in the Constitution ; when 
‘Texas and other distant States have been an- 
nexed, itis late to invoke the Constitution 
against adding the Sandwich Islands. The 
question must be determined on more progres- 
sive principles, against which what ean hoary 
wisdom do? There is a change going on in 
those Islands; in a few years they will be 
mainly American, and when the voice of blood 
eries ‘we are one,’ then, and not before, 
those Islands will form part and parcel of the 
American Union. { Applause.]— Tribune. 
—_—— oa ? i —_— 
Lock Picxep sy Sprrrs.—-Mr. David 
Bruce, of Williamsburgh, in connection with 
several other gentlemen, haslately been making 
some experiments of a highly econvineing char- 
acter, as bearing upon the question of Spirit- 
agency. Mr. B. procured a compound permu- 
tation padlock of singular construction, haying 
a number of circular revolving wards, disposed 
side by side. On the edges of these wards are 
letters, which, by turning the wards backward 
or forward, may be brought into different forms 
of juxtaposition, and the lock can only be open- 
ed by bringing the letters into the same ar- 
rangement in which they were when it was 
elosed. The letters are susceptible of several 
hundred thousand different forms of arrange- 
ment, and as the lock can be opened at only 
one of these, of course there are several hun- 
dred thousand chances to one against the sue- 
cess of a single trial to open it by a person who 
does not know the combination of letters at 
which it was closed. The man of whom Mr. 
Bruce purchased the lock, sealed up the com- 
bination of letters that would open it, in an en- 
velop, and Mr. B., without knowing them, 
handed the lock to a friend to take to a Spirit- 
ual circle to see if the Spirits could indicate 
how it might be opened. The person with 
whom the lock was sent was a partial medium, 
and while sitting in the circle he was impressed 
with the combination of letters at which it 
would open. 

The trial was made, and the lock was ae- 
cordingly opened; and when afterward the 
sealed envelope was broken, the same combi- 
nation of letters was there found, which had 


Cleanliness is one of 


The prices of food are! 


They lie in our path to Asia,! 


Mr. B. afterward requested another man to 
close the lock, and to conceal from him the 
arrangement of letters ; which being done, Mr. 
B. submitted the lock to the Spirits, who 
promptly and at the first trial, rapped out the 
| letters that would open it. These, also, were 
‘afterward found to be the same as noted down 
by the man who closed the lock. In another 
|instance Mr. B. closed the lock and forgot the 
| arrangement of letters at which it closed, and 
hence could not openit himself. A gentleman 
afterward said to him, ‘‘ Give me the lock, 
‘and I'll see if I can get it opened.” He took 
|it to a circle at Greenpoint, and brought it 
| back unlocked, the spirits having without hesi- 
| tation, and at the first trial told how to unlock 
it. Mr. Bruce informs us that the lock was 
|in like manner epencd at least eight different 
| times by direetions given by the spirits. There 
could certainly have here been no clairvoyant 
thought-reading by the mediums, as in sever- 
| al instances the experimenters themselves were 
| entirely ignorant of the information that was 
required. — Spiritual Teiegraph. 
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Temperance and Communism. 

| We are sorry to learn by a pamphlet-appeal is- 
| sued by M. Caner, that the French Community 
| at Nauvoo (which has frequently been referred to 
| in our paper) is in serious trouble, and even in 
danger apparently of dissolution, from the preva- 
lence of intemperance among its members in the 
use of Tobacco and Whiskey. The pamphlet 
(which is in French—where we will leave it) 
gives astonishing details of the recent growth of 
bad habits in the Community, which we can ac- 
count for only by supposing that these emigrants 
from France have fallen into a snare by attempt- 
ing to use whiskey here as they have been accus- 
tomed to use wine in France. The frankness and 
valor with which M. Cabet exposes and resists 
the pestilence is touching and admirable. 

This bad news reminds us to mention, for the 
encouragement of Bible Communists, (whether it 
will help anybody else we cannot say,) that our 
Associations, at the present time, are, so far as 
we know, entirely clear of the use of ardent spir- 
There has never been any rule 





its and tobacco. 
or pledge among us against the use of these stim- 
ulants. On the contrary, there has always been a 
theoretical and religious antagonism to the modes 
and motives of the popular ascetic and dietetic 
reformers. And withal many, even of the leading 
members, came into the Association with habits 
formed in the old schools of stimulation. 
bacco especially had quite a body of its veterans 


To- 
among us. Under these circumstances reform 
would hardly be expected by common calculators. 
Yet from the beginning the idea has been incul- 
cated in a moderate and peaceful way, that as all 
binding habits are contrary to the gospel of lib- 
erty, and are oyercome in Christ, whom we are 
bound to put on, the despotism of tobacco and 
other unnatural stimulants must sooner or later 
come to anend. The expectation thus generated 
by our theory of the gospel, gradually strengthened 
itself until it became a faith; and with the as- 
sistance only of a few calm discussions, without 
any constraint or hard words from any quarter, 
this faith broke the spell of sensuality. In the 
course of the last year, one after another of the 
tobacco veterans have found out that ‘the old man 
is dead,’ and have deserted the service; till now, 
we believe, we may safely announce that there is 
not a smoker, snufler, or chewer, in our Commu- 
nities ;—and yet, be it remembered, we have no 
rule against the use of tobacco; no feeling that 
would exclude those who use it; 20 condemnation 
or censure for our brethren abroad that are in 


bonds. We remember them as bound with them. 





en aren 

The Astor Library. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware that a 
legacy was left by the late John Jacob Astor, 
for the purpose of establishing a free library in 
New York City. The sum bequeathed for that 
purpose was $400,000, which was to be expended 
in collecting a library of one hundred thousand 
volumes. This has been mostly accomplished: 
and the library is to be opened for public inspec- 
tion on Monday next. We condense the following 
information relative to the library, from a long 
communication by Dr. Cogswell, in this weck’s 
Home Journal. Dr. C. is the head librarian of 
the institution, and has been chiefly instrumental 
in collecting and organizing the works of which 
it is composed. 

The room in which the books are assembled, 


the purpose, is one hundred feet long, sixty-four 
feet wide, and fifty feet high, and is provided with 
a series of corridors, rising in succession one 
above another, to facilitate access to the upper 
parts of the room. 

The books already collected number eighty 
thousand, and are classified and arranged in vari- 
ous departments. The Theological department 
numbers three thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two volumes, including the best editions of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. Three thousand 
one hundred and seven volumes are devoted to| 
Jurisprudence. ‘The Medical department includes | 
seventeen hundred and fifty volumes. In the di- | 
vision of Natural Science are four thousand two 
hundred and forty-nine. Five thousand volumes 
are occupied with the studies of Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Polytechnics. The number of Meta- 
physical and Ethical works is fifteen hundred.— 
The Mathematical Sciences, including Astronomy, 


Mechanics, Hydraulics, Engineering, Military 
works, &c., occupy five thousand volumes. Those 


on the Fine Arts number twenty-five hundred. 
The library has grammars and dictionaries of one 
hundred and four different languages, and numer- 
ous vocabularies of the rude, unwritten ones ; and 
the whole linguistic collection numbers two thou- 
sand one hundred volumes. The number of vol- 
umes in the Latin and Greek languages, with the 
apparatus criticus pertaining ty them, is three 
thousand one hundred. In Spanish and Portu- 
guese literature are six hundred and seventy-three 
volumes—in the Italian, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty one. French literature numbers 
three thousand one hundred and one volumes, and 
German literature fourteen hundred. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six volumes are euphonious Dutch, 
eight hundred and nine Scandinavian, and forty- 
one are in the Hungarian and Sclavonic tongue. 
The collection of English literature numbers 
three thousand four hundred volumes, of which 
more than three hundred are exclusively Shak- 
sperian. A large portion, however, of nearly ey- 
ery department consists of books in the English 
language. The historical division constitutes 
nearly a fourth part of the entire library, including 
twenty thousand three hundred and fifty volumes. 
Two thousand eight hundred and eighty volumes 
are devoted to English Parliamentary proceedings ; 
and five thousand more are miscellaneous works. 
This closes the present catalogue ; but the library 
is to be swelled to one hundred thousand volumes 
as soon as practicable. 
alaeinitaipaieaiatele een eeee = 
ITEMS. 

—Public Exhibitions of all kinds, for the en- 
couragement of every department of labor and 
general improvement—from the cosmopolitan 
gathering of industry and art at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, down to the minor, local Fairs which are an- 
nually held in nearly every district in the coun- 
try—are increasing in popularity. A short time 
since, a ‘National Horse Conyention’ was held at 
Springfield, Mass., which passed off with great 
eclat; and now it is announced that a ‘ National 
Poultry Exhibition’ will be held in New-York on 
the 13th of February next, with a view to bring 
together as large a variety as possible of the best 
quality of poultry from all parts of the Union.— 
This Exhibition is undertaken by the ‘National 
Poultry Society’—a recent organization, having 
for its object the improvement of every descrip- 
tion of domestic poultry. P. T. Barnum is Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

— Four Steamships have been wrecked during 
the past two or three weeks, on or near the Ameri- 
can coast. The Humboldt, bound from Havre to 
New-York, lately went ashore near Halifax. Then 
we have recent accounts of the loss of the Win- 
field Scott, on the coast of California. Yesterday 
the report reached us that the new steamship 
San Francisco, on her first trip from this city to 
San Francisco had been encountered, in a disa- 
bled state, by a homeward bound vessel. And 
finally we hear that the Empire City, from New- 
Orleans via Hayanna to New-York, is now ashore 
at Barnegat. It is thought, however that the 
latter vessel may be got off. 

—There are now twelve daily, two tri-weekly, 
and five weekly papers in San Francisco, This 
city claims to be the third in the world in respect 
to newspaper literature—inferior only to New 
York and Lvndon, quality and quantity both con- 
sidered. The chief editor of the Alta California 
the leading paper in the place, leaves New-York 
to-day in the steamer Pacific, en route for the seat 
of war on the Danube, for the purpose of collect- 
ing information for the journal he is conducting. 

—The ‘Society of Emigrants to Turkey,’ in 
this city numbers one hundred and fifty members, 








been noted down by the man who sold the leck. 


occupying the main part of the building erected for 





of Turkey, in the war against Russia, provided 
the necessary means for a passage to Turkey can 
| be obtained. Some difficulty however appears to 
|exist in procuring that desideratum. 

—The hull of the Great Republic is not badly 
damaged below her copper. Capt. Mc Kay, her 
| former commander, thinks she might yet be made 


‘as fine a steamship as any now afloat. 
| 





—The number of disasters on the western Lakes 
during the year 1853, is two hundred and sixty- 
six. Loss of property, $874,143 ; lives lost, 81. 

—The Russian squadron of four ships, anchored 
at Nangasaki, Japan, on August 22d, and were 
hospitably received. 





A Catnoric Journat vs. Epucation.—The 
pe ge of the Valley, a Catholic paper published 
under the sanction of the Bishop of St. Louis, is 
quoted by the Tribune as follows: 

“We are not the friend of popular education as 
at present understood. The popularity of a hum- 
bug shall never, we trust, lead us to support it.— 
We do not believe that the “masses,” as our mod- 
ern reformers insultingly call the laboring class, 
are one whit more happy, more respectable, or 
better informed for knowing how to read. 

“We think that the masses were never less 
happy, less respectable, and less respected, than 
they have been since the Reformation, and par- 
ticularly within the last fifty or one hundred 
years—since Lord Brougham caught the mania of 
teaching them to read, and communicated the 
disease to a large proportion of the English nation. 

* The idea that teaching people to read furnish- 
es them with innocent amusement, is entirely 
false. It furnishes the majority of those who 
seek amusement from it with the most dangerous 
recreation in which they can indulge.” 

We wonder who or what this editor prints a 
paper for. Does he expect the flock of the faith- 
ful to get the benefit of their Shepherd of the Val- 
ley without being able to read? Would he have 
“the masses” take his paper and cross themselves 
with it, or get the sanctifying essence of it by 
spiritual processes, as they do when they hear 
Latin sermons? 





Ideas from the Communes. 

“The sensations of a New-Years morning, when 
hope and sunshine of heart seem to universally 
prevail, and there is a feeling in all of new begin- 
ning life, are suggestive to me of the resurrection. 
In Christ there is nothing else but ‘nxewness of 
life” The gravitations and ‘ineyitabilities’ of old 
age, its burdens and cares, do not and cannot ex- 
ist in Christ. “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away, behold 
all things are become new, and all things are of 


God.” There are no time-measurers, no sun- 


sets, or old years in the resurrection. It is one 
perpetual new-year’s morning. H. W. B.” 


“ This afternoon, taking up the Independent, my 
attention was arrested by an article headed, ‘'The 
Church Thermometer.’ The writer commences 
thus: “ Well, what is that? Ask any pastor who 
has weathered the storms, and rejoiced in the sun- 
shine of a long ministerial life, and he will tell you 
it is the ‘ social prayer meeting. The true ther- 
mometer of a church, to indicate its spiritual tem- 
perature, is the weekly gatherings around the 
mercy seat.” This immediately brought to my 
mind by-gone days, when one such meeting a week 
was all I could have; and should the weather or 
roads become unfavorable, I must be content to 
stay away from meeting for two or more weeks: 
while now Iam blessed with a meeting every 
evening without asking any favor of the weather. 
The thought of an eternal union and mingling of 
spirits around the throne of God was always 
delightful. Yet once I did not think to see 
that time on earth. [was taught that it was 
necessary to pass into Hades in order to re- 
ceive the resurrection life of Christ, which would 
make us of one heart and of one mind, and there- 
by qualitied to dwell together in unity. But 
thanks be to God, who is now establising home 
schools and home churches, with the Spirit of 
truth for our teacher, in different parts of the 
Union, where all, both old and young, can enjoy 
these benefits, without the distressing thought 
that the term will soon expire; for it is to last 
through eternity. ie Bee 


“The character of an evil eye, is well illustrat- 
ed in the seventh chapter of Mark. In the chap- 
ter previous is an account of Christ’s miraculously 
feeding the 5000, and asserting his power over 
disease by healing the sick in the cities and vil- 
lages where he went, so that the whole region 
round about, brought their sick in beds, and as 
many as even touched the hem of his garment, 
were made whole. But here we find the Pharisees 
overlooking all Christ’s good deeds, and finding 
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fault with him for allowing his disciples to eat 
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with unwashen hands. Another instance of a 





similar kind is recorded in the 14th chapter of 


the same gospel. Mary anoints Christ’s head; 
and this beautiful expression of affection—which 
Christ said should be spoken of throughout the 
world, wherever the gospel should be preached, 
for a memorial of her—seen through an evil eye, 
was a waste of pence. These examples though 
extreme, are instructive, as showing the per- 
version of sight which is possible ; and they urge 
us to look at good. H. M. W.” 


“We review the ‘Origin of Evil’ with high ap- 
preciation of its truth and logical conclusions, and 
[ think it might assist Mr. Beecher in the solution 
of his difficult problem and save him his reasoning 
in proof of man’s preéxistence. The preéxistence 
of the causes of good and evil, is sufficient to ac- 
count for their manifestations in men that have 
but one existence, and at the same time clears God 
of responsibility, &c. M. L. W.” 

“ We heard a business man remark lately, that 
‘he never wanted a woman to have any thing to do 
with making money.’ His idea was, he did not 
want her to come in contact with what he knew 
the money sphere to be. Is not this feeling a 
deep and true instinct, and must not the ‘grab 
game’ give place toa diflerent system before it 
will be any blessing to woman to admit her to an 
equal share with man in acquiring property ? 4 

E. H. H.” 

“ Our table at supper was most bountifully sup- 
plied with oysters—a New Year’s gift from the 
Wallingford Commune. We experienced a new 
sensation of union with them in the ‘ breaking of 
bread,’ and anew appreciation of food that is 
magnetised by loving hands and hearts. It is 
better than all the rare and costly products bought 
and sold for money. 


tion of a new and richly flavored sawce is consid- 


Among epicures the inyen- 


ered an important affair. 
sauce that is absolutely unrivalled for imparting 
richness and flavor to the most common food, and 
it is so cheap that money is never employed to 
buy it. It isa sauce which we may conceive of 
as being the essence of ‘ angel’s food’—namely, 
love to God and man. OG Ae M.” 
The Kingdom of God. 

Wuart is ir? 1. As its name indicates, it isa 
kingdom in which the will of God is done, Christ, 
in the prayer which he taught his disciples, told 
them to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come; thy will be 
done on earth as it is heayen.’? Matt. 6: 10. 2. It 
is not of this world. John 18: 36. 3. It is astate 
of resurrection: init there ‘shall be no more 
death.’ Rey. 21: 4. 4. It is an ‘everlasting king- 
dom, and one that ‘shall break in pieces and 
Dan, 2: 44. 
According 





consume all other kingdoms.’ 
WHEN Was IT TO BE ESTABLISHED ? 
to the universal testimony of Scripture, it was to 
be established at the Second Coming of Cliist.— 
The first resurrection was then to take place. The 
believers in Christ, both in Ilades and on earth, 
were then to pass into a resurrection-state. 1 Cor. 
15: 52. See also, Matt. 16: 28. John 14: 2, 3. 
[t was the object of Christ’s mission to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God. He came to take away 
the sacrifices of the law, and to substitute his own; 
that is, to remove the Mosaic kingdom, and to es- 
talish another in the place of it—one that should 
be a sufficient substitute. 
Was IT THEN ESTABLISHED ? 
second time, ai, or “immediately after” the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, nearly 1800 years ago.— 


Christ came the 


This is assumed on the ground, of his own prom- | rection-state. 


ises. See Matt. 10: 23; 16:28; 24: 34, 35.— 
Mark 9: 1; 13: 30, 31. Luke 9: 27; 21: 32, 33. 
Consequently, the establishment of that kingdom 
being the object of Christ’s mission, at the time 
that Jerusalem was destroyed, and the daily sac- 
rifice ceased, something must have been born 
and advanced into activity and power, that re- 
placed and was a substitute and equivalent for the 
whole of the great Mosaic dynasty. Well, what was 
it? There was no visible manifestation at all equiy- 
alent,as far as the eye can see, or history reports ; 
there was nothing but destruction, apparently. 
going on at that time. Things far more excellent. 
and wonderful in the spiritual line were manifested 
while Christ was on earth, and all along, en the day 
of Pentecost, and through the time of the apostles, 
than anything which history records as taking 
place at the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet all 
through those previous times, neither Christ nor 
his apostles claimed that the kingdom of heaven 
had come, but that it was at hand, and were 
ever pointing to the destruction of Jerusalem, as 


We have discovered a | 


|and assimilation to, the state he is now in. 


commence. 
ble conclusions we arrive at are, 1. 


of Jerusalem 1800 years ago. 


WHERE WAS IT ESTABLISHED ? 
the invisible world. 1. This is evident from John 


and receive you to myself; that where I am there 
ye may be also.” 2. It is evident from 1 Thess. 
4: 16,17. Paul, speaking of the Second Coming, 
says: “For the Lord shall descend from heaven, 

. and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then 
we which remain, shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds 
air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.”— 
3. It is evident that it was established in the in- 


to meet the Lord in the 


John in Revelations, 21: 2. “And I John saw 
the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God oul of heaven, PREPARED as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” See also ver. 10. 4. It is evident 
that it was an invisible kingdom from the fact 
that the resurrection state is an invisible state. 
Christ after his resurrection was not in the vis- 
ible world. He told his disciples that after his 
death, the world 
John 14: 16, 
The result which these premises bring us to, is, 


should “see him no more.”-— 


that the Kingdom of God was established nearly 
| 1800 years ago, and is now an existing organiza- 
tion in the invisible world. 

a <i> ¢ 


Deliverance from Disease and Death. 


If we are saved from sin, it 





must necessa- 
| vily result in deliverance from disease and death, 
jas death is ‘the wages of sin ;’ i. e., if the cause 
jis removed, the consequences will also be averted. 
| Again, if the kingdom of God is to be established 
on earth, then the condition of believers on earth 
must be the same as the condition of the citizens 
of that kingdom, inasmuch as they are to be 
united in one; and as the inhabitants of the New 
Jerusalem are forever secured from disease and 
death, the children of the kingdom on earth must 
be. “God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” 

Another method of demonstrating deliverance 

We are to be 
None are entitled 
to the name of Christians who have not entered 


from disease and death is this: 
saved by union with Christ. 


into living union with him,—who are not iz him, 
and he in them, so that he digests them into him- 
self. 
Christ as described, inyolyes our sympathy with, 


Now the coming into such a union with 


True, 
if we stand apart from him, and simply look up 





}to him for instruction, that is compatible with 
}remaining in a separate sphere of life. 


But such 
is not the relation true believers sustain to Christ. 
Their connection with him is a vital one, securing 
unity, and bringing them within the emanation of 
his Spirit. In that emanation we are made conform- 
That was the position 
They assumed 
that they were baptized into the death of Christ; 


able to his present state. 
of believers in the apostolic age. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the time when this great event should take place. 


and that as he was raised from the dead by the 
clory of the Father, even so they were to walk in 
newness of life, and be conformed to the resur- 
Forasmuch as Christ was dead, 
they were dead, and forasmuch as he was risen 
from the dead, they were risen, by their union 
with him. That was the nature of the pickle, 
so to speak, that they were put into, and that 
kept at work upon them, crucifying the old man 
and assimilating them to the conditions of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

In the fact of the triumph of the Primitive 
church over death, we have a broader basis of 
hope to stand upon than they had, as they could 
only look for encouragement to the victory of 
Christ over death, while we have the fact of their 
triumph as well as that of Christ, to fasten our 


faith upon. 
2 - 


Analects. 
----If you find it hard work to seek 
your own personal pleasure, turn about, and en- 
deavor to make others happy. 


---- We may refer to the happiest mo- 
ment in our hfe, and think of it as only a foretaste 
of the permanent happiness we shall hereafter 
enjoy. 


That was the crisis-point at which they expected 
that the kingdom of heaven, and its glory should 
In view of these facts, the unavoida- 
That the 
|kingdom of God did commence at the destruction | catches in us, if it is nursed, and has fair play, it 
2. That the sphere 
of its manifestations was zot in the visible world. | 
We answer, In| 


14: 2,3. Christ there says, “In my Father’s house 


are many mansions. . . .l go to prepare a place for | 
you. And if I go to prepare a place for you, 1 


will come again, [speaking of his Second Coming ] 


visible, or spiritual world, from the testimony of 


meek and lowly spirit,and not the dangers of ex- 
altation. 


---- When a spark of heavenly fire 


| will increase till it envelops us in a glow of eter- 
| nal life. 
! 


---- The Spirit of God is not some- 
| thing we are to laboriously draw into ourselves, 
jlike so much wood and water; it is an element 
| that will take care of itself if we do not smother it. 
| ...- The true fabric of social institu- | 
| tions, redeemed and reérgamzed by the resurrec- 
tion, will be a Jacob’s ladder, on which the angels 
| of God, we are permitted to hope, will again as- 
cend and descend, | 
---- God’s mercy to us is shown by his | 
| first putting faith into our hearts, and then giving | 
it a chance to perfect itself by exercise. Patience | 
j is the perfection of faith, or the manifestation of 
| faith as a permanent, chronic thing in us. | 


---- When you find blessings begin to | 
wane, instead of fretting about the matter, thank | 
God for what you have enjoyed—use your heart | 
| and tongue in gratitude for favors already received. 
Gratitude is the daz due from us to God for his | 
blessings. He has very little encouragement to | 


continue or renew gifts when persons are discon- | 
tented lest they shall lose them. 
| 

---- The Spirit of truth is a spirit of | 
criticism: it is, at the same time, our best friend. | 
But if we try to love this spirit as a friend and 
guide, and not as a critic, who will strike at our 
faults so long as they exist, we shall find we have 
undertaken au impossibility. We must love the 
Spirit of truth asa whole, and then its work of | 
criticism will be a healthy, genial operation to us, 


| 
| 


.--- God has no personal ambition to| 


be supreme. That is not in the least the pecu- | 
liarity of his life. His central ambition is to be | 
happy, and a growing, organizing, assimilating be- | 
ing. ‘The conception that because God is su | 
preme, it isa matter of great desire, or special | 
self-complacency, or that there is any thing in | 
him that would make it a particular object of de- 
sire, if he were not supreme, to become so, is an 
entirely false conception. Ali that has come to 
us from God, in Jesus Christ, is meck and lowly. 
“Thus saith the high and lofty One, I will 
dwell in the high and holy place: [hy position he 
is supreme, but he dwells also] awith him that is 
of acontrite and humble spirit.” In this lowly 
state a person may touch God, but in no other, 
Any spirit which is higher than contrition is too 
high to approach him. He is himself more lowly 
than the man who does not * tremble at his word.’ 


---- A man’s book—if it be worthy of 
him—is the quintessence of that period of his ex- 
perience in which it was written. He has had to 
enjoy, suffer, observe, study, ponder and labor 
much, before his book, which records all this, be- 
came possible-—Home Journal. 


---- Of Christ no artist has ever had 
even a faintly adequate conception. It was some 
womanly monk’s imagination, not the Bible, 
which has first traced the effeminate, sentimental 
features, that now cover the canyass through the 
schools of all ages. If those pages picture any 
thing, it isa dignified Manhood; a character of 
strong and indomitable purpose: a nature filled 
indeed with boundless affections, but capable of 
the most sweeping indignation, and stern in in- 
flexible Truthfulness. The Christ of the Bible is 
not the Christ of Art.—Home Life in Germany. 


----“‘It is good” says that most enter- 
taining of writers, old Thomas Fuller,“ to make a 
jest, but not to make a trade of jesting.” The Earl 
of Leicester, knowing that Queen Elizabeth was 
much delighted to see a gentleman dance well, 
brought the master of a dancing school to dance be- 
fore her. “ Pish,” said the queen, “it is his profes- 
sion; I will not sec him.” She liked it, not where 
it was a master-quality, but where it attended on 
other perfections. The same may be said of jesting. 
The truth is, the mere dancer does not dance like 
a gentleman, nor the mere punster pun like a wit. 
Who would not rather have seen Epaminondas 
playing cn the harp, than Dionysius his master? 
One can distinguish between accomplishments 
where they serve for relaxation, and where for the 
main business of life.—Putnam’s Monthly. 

a Sie 


The Origin of Evil--Noo Gs 


Universalists may say, in reply to our 


reasoning, that the temporary evil which 
exists is nothing but good in disguise— 
that men will be the happier on the whole 
for having been subject to sin and suffer- 
ing in this life, so that the benevolence 
of God is not darkened at all by the the- 
ory that he introduced finite evil. We 
have several objections to this position. 
1. By the same mode of reasoning the 
Orthodox prove that the introduction of 
eternal evil is good on the whole, and not 
inconsistent with the perfection of God’s 
benevolence. They say that the endless 
sin and misery of a part of mankind will 





---- Seek love, and not praise ; warm 





produce the greatest amount of happiness 





meet 





| hearts, and not cold admiration; the rest of 4 to the race as a whole: the evil being 
? 


infinite only in regard to duration, but 
finite in regard to the number of its vic- 
tims. If Universalists object that it is 
inconsistent with justice and impartiality 


that a part of mankind should be sacri- 


ficed eternally for the good of the whole, 
the Orthodox may reply, that it is equal- 


ly inconsistent with justice and impar- 


tiality that finite evil should be unequally 
distributed, as it manifestly is; that some 
men should suffer more than others for 
the good of the whole; and that a part of 
God’s creation, the angels for instance, 
should share in the blessings of his ad- 
ministration without suffering at all_— 
We do not see but that the reasoning is as 
sound on one side as on the other, 

2. We doubt whether it can be shown 
that any evil, finite or infinite, physical or 
moral, is good, or can be turned to good, 
in any other than a comparative or rela- 
tive sense. One evil, as being the pre- 
ventive of another that is greater, may 
In- 


veulation for the kine-pox is good, be- 


he, on that account, relatively good. 


cause it is a preventive of the small-pox. 
But if there were no small-pox to be 
guarded against, men would not take the 
The chastise- 
ments which men suffer from the hand of 


kine-pox and call it good. 


God, and are justly thankful for, are good 
as being curatives or preventives of great- 
er moral miseries, but in any other rela- 
tion they are only evil. This view of the 
ellicacy of evil justifies the wisdom and 
goodness of God in voluntarily employing 
certain measures of it in the discipline of 
his creatures, on the supposition, (which 
we hold as true,) that the miasma of sin 
and death existed ‘from the beginning,’ 


as an ultimate, uncreated entity, requir- 
ing preventives and expellents; but it 


would not justify him in the twofold, self- 
opposing work which Universalists as 
well as Orthodox theories impute to him, 
of introducing into a universe free from 
evil, an awful disease as well as the pain- 
ful means of its cure. 

3. Ifit were true that tle evil which 
men suffer is not merely a relative good, 
(i. e., an evil less than that which it pre- 
vents,) but is actually the means of posi- 
tive good, on the principle that contrast 
increases pleasure, and is necessary to the 
highest happiness, then these three re- 
volting consequences would follow, viz., 
(1) that the angels who have never been 
blessed with sin and misery, are deprived 
of the highest degree of happiness; (2) 
that God himself, who has been holy and 
blessed from eternity, cannot be so happy 
as those of his creatures who have sinned 
and suffered; (3) that the man or pevil 
whose wickedness has sunk him deepest 
in the abyss of misery, will at last be the 
happiest being in existence ! 

4. We have no faith in the theory of 
the Universalists, that evil is good in dis- 
guise, and is a legitimate, necessary pro- 
duct of God’s benevolence, because that 
theory is not in harmony with the sim- 
plicity and sincerity which we have learned 
to look for in the character and admin- 
istration of God. The Bible says that 
‘God is love;’ that he ‘is light, and in 
him is no darknessat all;’ that ‘he tempt- 
eth no man;’ that his works at the begin- 
ning were ‘all very good;’ that his gifts 
are ‘good and perfect.’ In accordance with 
these representations we find him in all 
his recorded dealings with man, by word 
and deed, vehemently resisting all evil. 


? 
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Now to suppose that with all this appear- 
ance of single-eyed goodness, he actually 
decreed or permitted the first birth of sin 
and misery, either finite or infinite, and 
regards it as the means of the greatest 
good, is to make him a double-dealer, 
unworthy of confidence and love, 

We are satisfied that the actual good- 


power of God, and therefore be religious; 
but, with hearts blinded to his goodness, 
however they may use the forms and 
professions of faith and love, their re- 
ligion can be no better than the servility 
of sycophants, bowing themselves before 
the throne of a grim tyrant. 

The simple remedy for all this lies in 





might be preserved in the library of some anti- | 
quarian, as a literary curiosity; and on that day 
fifty years afterwards, the American Bible So- 
ciety, without knowing his prediction, resolved | 
to supply every family in the United States | 
with a Bible.—-Mercantile Guide. 
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The American Climate 





ty years from a certain day there would not be | 
a bible to be found in America, except that it 


in his Notes on Virginia, predicted that in fif-|the effect of any mixture of race is evident, from 


the fact that where there has been the least mixture 
of race this American type is the most marked. We 
must consequently attribute it to the influences ex- 
erted on the human frame by our climate. “‘ Coarse 
“hair, a want of fullness of body, a long neck and 
‘colorless complexion,” says M. Desor, ‘‘ are very 
‘* frequent characteristics of the New Englander, 
** and that some of these depend on climate is seen 
“by the fact that a trip to Europe will often give 
** fullness to the frame and color to the cheek, while 


|; ** the Englishmen rarely grows stouter but almost 


| 
| 


** invariably thinner during his sojourn in America.” 
To the dryness of our atmosphere too, M. Desor 


ness of God in the gift of redemption, | Separating good from evil, and attribut- 


a . lw ; “} , veri activi ; 
The following digest of an entertaining Eu- | Would attribute that feverish activity which seems 
Ks | to belong peculiarly to the American. He considers 





or in the blessings of temporal existence, 
can never be seen in its brightness and 
immensity, so that the heart shall yield 
itself to it with perfect faith and love, 
and be borne by it into full and everlast- 
ing reconciliation, so long as that good- 
ness is viewed through the murky medium 
of that theology, whether Orthodox or 
Universalist, which teaches that good and 
evil spring ultimately from the same foun- 
tain. It matters not whether sin and 
misery are represented as coming by the 
decree of God, or by his permission ; 
whether they are attributed to the free 
will of the creature, or to the motives by 
which God has surrounded him;—it mat- 
ters not how ingeniously their origin may 
be mrystified, or how long may be the cir- 
cuit of second causes by which they are 
traced to their final author: if they are 
conceived of asa part of God’s creation— 
results of machinery Which he has set in 
motion ; in short, if they are not separa- 
ted in the mind from the fruits of his 
goodness, and traced to a distinct and un- 
created source, it is impossible for simple- 
minded men to give him credit and grat- 
itude for anything more than the bare 
balance 6f good over evil ; which so far as 
can be seen in this world, is generally of 
small amount. 

The redder of the Bible sees that the 
redemption purchased by the atonement 
is represented asa ‘great salvation,’ an 
‘unspeakable gift,’ a manifestation of di- 
vine goodness which challenges all possible 
gratitude, But however he may try to 
believe and conform his feelings to this 
representation, if he holds the common 
views of the origin of evil, he cannot help 
thinking in his heart that the sin and 
misery which make redemption necessary 
—as well as redempt'on itself—is to be 
ascribed ultimately to God’s agency.— 
This being the case, j° sees that the 
greatness of the salvafj-on which God 
gives, is just the measure of the greatness 
of the ruin which he has previously brought 
upon mankind: the debt is as great as 
the credit, and the account is balanced, 
leaving God’s claims of gratitude no 
greater than would be that of a phy- 
sician who should ‘first infect his patients 
with some horrible disease, and then la- 
bor to heal them. So men are exhorted 
by religious teachers on all sides, to ad- 
mire and be thankful for the innumerable 
mercies and blessings which surround 
them in the present life. But every one 
sees himself surrounded also by innu- 
merable evils. Sin and death cover the 
world with desolations. Now if all that 
exists, good and evil, bitter and sweet, is 
ascribed to one origin, and lies mingled 
in the mind as one mass, men will hardly 
see much of the goodness of God through 
the compound. It certainly is not to be 
wondered that the great mass of man- 
kind whose lot scarcely presents a pre- 
poncerance of good over evil, and who at 
the same time are taught to attribute 
that lot altogether to God, are not very 
warm in their gratitude, or sincere in their 


‘ing each to its own distinct, uncreated 
source—bearing in mind meanwhile, that 
God, the fountain of good, is stronger 
than his adversary, the Devil ; and that 


ropean theory concerning American climate, which 
we copy from the Tribune, is worth reading : 

It has been suggested by an English Review, | 
and with the air of scientific authority, that there | 
is something in the climate of this country unfa- 





within the circle of creation, evil has its 
bounds beyond which it cannot pass;—| 
so that all evil may be conceived of, in a| 


negative and protective sense, as subject | 
to the of God. With these 
views, we may sincerely call redemption 


purposes 


an “unspeakable gift,’ and adore the 
goodness which bestowed it, without sub- 
tracting for the ruin which made it ne- 
cessary: we may sum up by itself all the 
good which has crowned our lives, and be- 
holding through that alone the benevo- 
lence of God, may trust and love him as 
heartily as if no evil had ever come nigh us, 
peepee : 
Unity of Mind. 


There are those who do not consider 








worship. They may naturally fear the 


that unanimity of thought is essential to 
Christian fellowship. 
necessary that persons should think alike 


They say it is not 


in order to walk together as brethren.— 
In this they differ very much from Paul. 
He says to the Romans, ‘I beseech you 
brethren by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined to- 
gether in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. He says also to the Corinth- 
ians, ‘ Be perfect, be of good comfort, be 
of the same mind, live in peace’ To 
Euodias and Syntyche he says, ‘ I beseech 
that they be of the same mind in the 
Lord.’ 

He believed in fixed truth, to which 
all understandings might be conformed, 
lt is thought by some that different clas- 
ses of minds are constitutionally incapa- 
ble of viewing things alike. But the most 
opposite minds do not disagree about 
matters of fact, as, for instance, that the 
Alitruth is really of the na- 

Of course so far as persons 


sun shines. 

ture of facts. 
actually kxow, they certainly will agree. 
The true hearted cannot disagree, though 
they may have different degrees of know- 
ledge and discernment ; because, as far as 
they all ‘now they will think alike, and 
no one will dispute about any thing of 
which he does not know. Paul saw how 
the church could be of one mind and yet 
He ex- 
plains it in these words to the Philipians, 
* Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded: and if in any thing ye 


some be in advance of others. 


be otherwise mindel, God shall reveal 
even this unto you. Nevertheless, where- 
to we have already attained, let us walk 
by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing.” (Phil..3: 15, 16.) 

- a 

Invipetity AND Tite Binte.—-In the course 
of the meetings of the religious societies held 
reeently, the three following coincidences are 
mentioned : 

1. Voltaire’s press is now employed in print- 
ing the socicty’s bibles. 

2. In Gibbon’s house, which is now a hotel, 
4,000 bibles have been sold by one of the so- 
ciety’s agents. 

3. In Eume’s house, the first meeting was 
held for the formation of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society in Edinburg. 

To which may be acded, that Mr. Jefferson 





vorable to high development and substantial vigor 
of the human organization. We are told that the 
tendency of-the atmospheric influence to which | 
the Americans are subjected, is to produce exces- , 
sive nervous activity. without a due proportion of 
muscular and adipose substance, and that the race | 
must rapidly degenerate in such eireumstances, 
but for the constant infusion of fresh blood from | 
the healthier and more vigorous nations of Eu- | 
rope. This theme isdeveloped at length in an es- | 
say on the climate of the United States, recently | 
read by M. Desor, before a general meeting of | 
the different learned -societies of Switzerland.— | 
This able naturalist brings an array of facts to 
support his theory. He says that when German | 
and Swiss immigrants arrive in New-York, they 
generally find that our chmate docs not differ 
much from their own, but that after a time they 
begin to notice little differences, which compel 
them in spite of themselves, to adopt our system 


| that the want of moisture in the air may act to some 
extent on the nervous system, and supports his the- 
ory by noticing the fact that a long continuance of 
a north east wind--the wind that corresponds in 
dryness with our westerly one—produces the same 
kind of restlessness and activity among the inhabi- 
tants of the Jura. If a dry wind, blowing fora 


|short time only among the Alps, can exert any 


such influence, we can easily imagine that the com- 
parative thorough dryness of our climate may have 
something to do with that constitutional activity 
which is so rapid!y advancing our people. Whether 
at the same time it really tends to a certain, though 
gradual, deterioration of the physical and mental 
system, isa most important question to which we 
invite the attention of those competent to cast pos- 
itive scientific light upon it. 
eo 


Ex We saw in the Exchange Reading Room 
the other day, says the Valparaiso Herald, a 
piece of plank taken from the larboard streak of 
the British ship Lord Riverdale, which was pierced 
through with the tusk of a sword fish. The plank 
was of elm, three inches and a half in thickness ; 
the point of the tusk projected through the plank 
seven inches clear, which, added to the thickness 


of living—a system which on their first arrival | of the plank, makes ten inches and a half thrust 
here they invariably condemn. They know in-| through the wood. On the opposite side the but 
deed, that our northern States lie in nearly the | of the tusk was shattered and split, as if it had 
same latitude as Central Europe, and the well- | been split off by a violent shock. The whole length 
informed among them understand that the isother- | of the piece of tusk remaining was about 20 to 22 
mal circles coincide still more exactly. Add to|inehes. It seems that the ship sprung a leak at 


this that they learn by experience that the win- | 
ters in the neighborhood of New-York and Bos- | 
ton are about as cold as at Frankfort, Basle er | 
Zurich, and the summers at least as warm, and | 
yet after all there is a difference which they can- 
not understand. 

The effects of this difference in climate are seen 
as well in some of the most ordinary operations 
of everyday life as in its influence on certain 
trades. Our German immigrants find to their as- 
tonishment on a washingday, that their things 
dry full twice as quickly, even in the depth of 
winter, here as in Europe. Accustomed too, to 
bake bread for family use only once in some two 
or three weeks they are necessarily surprised 
when they discover that here on the second or third 
day it becomes hard, dry and unpalatable. Ger- 
man housekeepers find, however, that this dryness 
of our atmosphere has its advantages, inasmuch as 
vegetables and fruits, of all kinds, are more easily 
preserved throughout the winter than in their own 
Fatherland. The Hamburger, although it is cold- 
erhere at Christmas than in his native city, never 
sees those frosted windows to which he has been 
accustomed from childhood, there rarely being 
sufficient moisture in our atmosphere to produce 
them. “Many additional instances of the effect of 
“the American climate, on the odinary routine of 
* life”? observes M. Desor, “might be given, and 
“J could also point out others where it affects the 
“person. For instance, the hair soon loses its nat- 
“ural moisture and becomes cry.” 

But there are other facts equally remarkable. 
No sooner are the walls of a building plastered 
than the tenant may move in without any fear of 
rheumatisin or those sicknesses which would be 
the inevitable consequence of so doing in Europe. 
So too, the plasterer himslf can lay on the second 
coat at once; while on the other hand the uphol- 
sterer and the piano-forte manufacturer must be 
very careful in selecting their wood, for what 
would be amply seasoned in Europe would soon 
crack and splithere. So many instances, however, 
in which the dryness of our atmosphere exerts its 
influence on different trades and manufactures 
will naturally suggest themselves to our readers, 
that we deem it needless to point out more. 

The number of rainy days in the States if we ex- 
cept perhaps England and Norway, is not less than 
in Europe generally. But here the air never retains 
the moisture; no sooner does it cease raining than 
the hygrometer commences at once to sink, and 
soon shows that the atmosphere is as dry as ever.— 
This dryness of the American climate is very readily 
explained by our savan. In America, asin Europe, 
westerly winds chiefly prevail. They proceed, how- 
ever, to the coasts of Europe, loaded with the mois- 
ture which they have collected during their passage 
across the ocean. Consequently, rain generally 
accompanies them. Here, however, the westerly 
winds reach us only after passing over a whole con- 
tinent, and when they have lost a large portion of 
their moisture. Therefore they seldom bring rain 
with them. 

In considering the action of our climate on ani- | 
mals and plants, it would seem as Buffon has ob- 
served, that while the animals generally that have 
been introduced here, have on the whole, :rather 
deteriorated from the present stock, plants on the 
other hand, have decidedly improved. From this 
it is argued that America is peculiarly the conti- 
nent for the vegetable, while Europe is that for the 
animalkingdom. The history, however, of the Uni- 
ted States is of too recent a date to afford any very 
just ground for examining the modifications that the 
animal kingdom may have undergone, and our au- 
thor prefers rather looking at man himself. 

In the most Eastern of the New-England States, 
where the races have not been so much mixed as in 
the more central ones, we find that the original form 
and features of the first settlers-are entirely lost, 
that indeed, within the last two hundred years an 
American type has been produced. That this is not 














sea, and was hove down to find the leak when this 
strange cause was discovered. 
ee 
FasnionaBsLe Suormakinc.—The making 
of gaiter-boots has become an accomplishment 
in the better circles of socicty. The leisure 
hours of the ladies are profitably and agreeably 
whiled away in the pleasant work. It is quite 
an item of economy. The gaiter which costs 
$3 at the stores, can be made in the domestic 
circle at an expense of a day’s labor and sixty 
cents for the best materials bought at retail. 
A Washington letter-writer states, that about 
two hundred ladies of that city manufacture all 
the feet-covering they wear. Quite a number 
of ladies in this city have done the same, for 
some time past.— Syracuse Chronicle. 


Settlement o 





f the Anti-rent Difficulties. 


The Court of Appeals on Saturday last an- 
nounced their decision in the suit brought by 
the Attorney-General in behalf of the State, to 
test the title to the manor of Rensselaerwyck. 
The Court reversed the decison of Judge Har- 
ris, and unanimously declared the title produced 
and proved by the Van Renssclaers to be reg- 
ular and valid. The largest portion of the 
manor in the County of Albany, including the 
entire towns of Knox, Berne, Rensselaerville 
and Westerlo, has lately been purchased by 
Walter S. Church, Esq., of Angelica, and 
Osear Tyler, Esq., of Albany; and Mr. 
Church has also purchased a large portion of 
the manor in Rensselaer County. These gen- 
tlemen offer to release the rents and quarter 
sales for a sum in gross of which the interest 
at 6 per cent. will equal the value of the rent, 
estimating wheat at one dollar a ‘bushel, (the 
average price for the last twenty years being 
ten shillings,) and the four fat fowls and a day’s 
service with a team at $250, which is less 
than their average value. Thus the fee simple 
of a farm of 160 acres, drawing an annual 
rent averaging $30 62, can be purchased for 
$416 60, or $2 60 an acre.— Tribune. 





keg A New-Yorker has the privilege of 
choosing daily whether he will dine in America, 
Kngland, Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Hungary, Denmark, Spain, or Cuba ; 
for there are houses in this city which are kept 
and frequenteé by natives of those countries, 
and where the viands, the utensils, the usages, 
the language and the manners have all a most 
powerful ‘odour of nationality.’-—Home-Jour- 
nal, 








To tHe Press GeENeRALLY.—The Emperor 
Nicholas wishes an erratum corrected in the next 
edition of our dictionaries. He begs to say that 
he has discovered that an Ottoman is not a thing 
upon which you can easily and comfortably place 
your fuot.—-Punch. 
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Lerrers Recetvep.—E. Carrier; G. Mason; 
A. B. Goldsmith ; J. Smith!; P. M., for S. Linklet- 
ter; J. B., and A. Lyvere; W. V. Seighman; M. 
P. Howes, and C. Smith; W. D. Hendrickson; T. 
L. Bakerlee; S. Bailey; T. Hector; S. Willard; 
C. Degroff; W. G. Kelley; 8S. Field; 0. L. & L. 
E. Aiken; P. M. Foote; R. & E. Clark; M. J. 
Mead ; G. W. Noyes, and §. R. Leonard. 
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